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Shall We Study Cicero in Third High? 
By Dr. A. Tonsor 
Principal, Grover Cleveland High School, New York City 

Shall we study Cicero in the third year of the high 
school? If so, what? My answer to this question follows. 

Cicero is a world figure. He belongs to all ages, all 
times. His influence is still felt at the bar, in philosophy, 
in politics. He is in the field of forensic oratory, or, 
perhaps better, in the field of persuasion, what Vergil 
is in the field of poetry. He embodies and symbolizes 
an art which is at once the foundation and capstone of 
democracy,—the art of debate. Democracy can exist 
only so long as there is public discussion and people act 
by persuasion rather than dictation or force. Cicero 
should be the author for the third year because he 
symbolizes the essential force in democracy, the appeal 
to public opinion. 

There is still another reason for retaining Cicero. 
He is the outstanding exemplar of artistic prose style. 
Not only is he a master in swaying the crowd, but also 
he is a master of the spoken word. Artistry in language 
is as much a necessity in modern life as artistry in dress. 
The aesthetic instinct is as valid in language as it is in 
other fields of human endeavor. Consequently, children 
are entitled to an introduction to masterpieces of the 
art of oratorical prose and an acquaintance with the 
principal elements of artistic effect in language. 

There is yet a third reason for retaining Cicero, the 
content of his works. He lived in a period which resembles 
ours, a period of storm and stress; a period which saw 
the breakdown of democracy under the powerful strokes 
of the dictator. He saw the power of the sword wipe 
out the power of the pen. He tried to stem the tide and 
he brought to the fore all the arguments and appeals at 
his command to stem the tide. The study of this content 
is needed to throw the bright light of experience upon 
the movements which are rocking the world today. 


Thomas H. Huxley has praised the classics for ‘‘the 
grand simplicity of their statement of the everlasting 
problems of human life.’’ This praise is a cogent argu- 
ment for the study of the works of Cicero in the 
secondary school. Of all the Latin authors, his works 
function most intimately in the field of life interest. 


Latin in this day and age is under attack. The social 
sciences are riding high. Yet, the social sciences are the 
battleground of conflicting opinion and the more we 
discuss modern social problems, the more we become 
emotionally involved in that conflict. If we challenge 
an institution we are ‘‘reds’’; if we support an institu- 
tion, we are ‘‘fascists.’’ The things of the present are 
so intimately tied up with emotional sets and bias that 
we cannot judge coolly and ealmly the situations which 
arise to trouble us. But in the ease of Cicero’s orations, 


the matter is not so; the animus has long since died out 
and we can study the problem objectively because we 
are not emotionally concerned with it. 

In fine, then, we should study Cicero in the third year 
because Cicero represents social conflict that has elements 
similar to those in existence today without the emotional 
entanglements involved in discussing present problems. 
We may use him to sublimate our social or anti-social 
instincts. 

If, then, we are to retain Cicero, what shall we choose? 
I propose The First Catiline, The Manilian Law, and 
The Archias. 

The First Catiline opens to discussion the effects of 
war, depression, and civic indifference. It brings the 
student face to face with social unrest and its causes. 
He sees the same underlying elements which are behind 
the New Deal and the same efforts to stem the tide of 
discontent. He sees how people in desperate straits 
grasp at political and social straws; how dictators arise 
and what they promise. He may parallel the conspiracy 
of Catiline and his secret meetings with the rise of 
modern rulers to power from the same obscurity. He may 
note how in each case the control of the army is the 
center of the plot. He may note how the plan to seize 
the reins of government fits into the communist program 
of boring from within and seizing control. The content 
of this oration satisfies eminently the requirement that 
it be social in nature and function in life. 

From the point of view of language difficulty, it is 
the easiest of the orations for the beginner. The Verres, 
which is often used, is far too difficult and far too re- 
moved from current life in detail, although its general 
idea, the punishment of corruption in high places, is 
socially valid. Moreover, the style is fairly simple al- 
though quite typical of Cicero’s oratory. Its construction 
is not involved, the outline is easy to follow, the speech 
proceeds from opening to conclusion in a single tone 
and without digression. The vocabulary is typical and 
many of the words from Caesar function with little or 
no change in significance. 

The Manilian Law is by far the most diffieult in the 
trilogy which I have proposed, but it is exceedingly 
fruitful for discussion on social topics. In content, we 

find it presents many eases of present-day problems. 
The relationship between foreign trade and internal 
prosperity would make good medicine for a died-in-the- 
wool protectionist. The discussion of the relation be- 
tween fear of what might happen and internal prosperity 
would make good medicine for the ardent New Dealer. 
The discussion of the relation between the money situa- 
tion in one country and that in Rome throws light on a 
very present problem. The exposition that it is a mark 
of wisdom to protect those who have property from 
ruin, if the state is to have revenues, is an excellent 
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antidote to the rule or ruin policy that is being pursued 
today. The discussion of the qualities of a great com- 
mander sets a yardstick for the judging of men who 
aspire to public office. And all these may be discussed 
sub specie aeternitatis,—as general situations applicable 
to all climes and all times. 

It is interesting to compare Cicero’s argument for the 
protection of the tax-contractors with Hamilton’s argu- 
ment for the protection of the publie credit. When 
Washington called on him for an explanation of his 
policies, he replied that governments as well as indi- 
viduals must maintain their contracts. That unless the 
arrangements already made were upheld, private prop- 
erty and government would certainly fall. Also that 
Washington must remember that the confidence of the 
moneyed class must not be alienated as they were the 
only solid support for government. The student will 
find no difficulty in tracing these sentiments through the 
Manilian Law. 

The Oration is long, parts of it may perhaps be 
written down, or some sections omitted without damage 
to the whole. The oration also is the norm of argu- 
mentative arrangement. It has all the parts required by 
oratorical structure, and students will be able to correlate 
their work in debating with their work in Cicero. The 
style is much simpler than that of the Verres, and the 
content much more valid than that of the Milo, the 
Ligarius, or the Marcellus. The vocabulary is not marked 
by an unusual number of new words, but shows a con- 
siderable frequency of normal words and their deriva- 
tives. The sentence structure is typical and the period 
is in its complete form. The oration is highly persuasive, 
there is a strong appeal to self-interest, also to patriotism 
—perhaps nationalism. 


The Archias is a gem of the first water. I have always 
found students enthusiastic about it. They like the 
simplicity of the legal argument and the beauty of the 
argumentum extra causam. I have always used it as a 
peg to spur students to higher thoughts and nobler 
achievements. This oration should be read aloud so that 
students appreciate its beauty. It is a work of verbal 
artistry. Also, it is the student’s first contact with a 
philosophy of life. Here for the first time in his career 
are raised the questions, ‘‘For what?’’ and ‘‘Why?”’ 
Here for the first time he is brought face-to-face with 
the question of fundamental motives and their validity. 
Here for the first time he faces the thought of what 
should determine his life and the price he may have 
to pay. It is a natural climax to the study of Cicero 
and the ineentive to worth-while pursuits. Cicero’s 
eulogy of literature always appeals to the students. His 
statement about the effect of education grips them as it 
has gripped many a generation before them. The ornate- 
ness of the style, with its beauty of diction and melody 
of utterance, appeals to their aesthetic sense. 

With all this I should teach a minimum of antiquarian 
lore and confine myself to parallels with the present. 
I have found that this arouses students to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm. When certain investigations into political 
corruption were going on in New York, a reference to 
the rattle of the tin boxes drove home the universality 
of the topic we were discussing. As I happened to be 
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teaching the Archias when Sarah Bernhardt died, we 
substituted her name for that of Roscius and the students 
caught the idea. I should not go too deeply into the 
institutions of the past, or the historical references. Let 
those who are interested look them up in the notes. 
I should, however, expect them to know the elements of 
Roman parliamentary law, and the elements of Roman 
government, and Roman society. Along with this, I 
should expect them to get a smattering of the elements 
of oratorical style; the rhythm at the close, balance, 


contrast, the series, anaphora, hyperbole, the figures 


that are almost self-evident and upon which the orator 
commonly relied for his effect. 

For sight work, I have found it advantageous to fol- 
low close upon the Archias with a few brief selections 
from the Cato Major, and the Natura Deorum. They 
lead to really valuable discussions, the effect of which 
upon the young people is hard to underestimate. In the 
Cato Major, chaps. 21 and 23 will be found interesting, 
attaching it to the ‘‘memoria’’ idea in the Archias. In 
the Natura Deorum, Bk. 1, chaps. 1 and 2; Bk. 2, chap. 
6, sec. 16; 28, sees. 71 and 72, will be found interesting 
and not exceptionally difficult. They may be adapted 
very readily. 

When time permits, some of the letters may be read. 
Students like the letters, if they are short. I have used 
at various times: Ad Atticum 1.2; Ad Fam. V. 1 and 7, 
XIV. 1; Ad Att. IX. 16 and X 8B. 

Whether or not all the profit that can be gotten from 
these materials is really secured, depends on the teacher. 
If he is more concerned with the uses of the subjunctive 
in certain clauses than he is in the discussion of the 
content, his students will fail to carry out into life the 
enthusiasm for the subject and the ideals which function 
in later life. Many of my students have returned to 
visit me and testify that this or that passage stuck with 
them long after their intimate familiarity with the text 
had passed away. Psychologists tell us that the indirect 
attack on life’s problems is more effective than the direct 
attack, and teachers who will take the trouble to get 
the meat out of Cicero’s speeches will find that they 
have taken an indirect attack upon many vexing present 
problems that no social science teacher would dare to 
take, or if he did so dare, could not take without arous- 
ing such strong emotions as to interfere with the building 
of valid concepts which may function objectively in life. 


Lucro Simul et Ludo Deditus 


Marcus quidam, magnae pecuniae homo, permultos amicos ad 
cenam magnificam invitare habet in animo. Itaque de pretio ei 
reliquisque rebus cum tabernario quodam convenit. Die statuto 
cum tota amicorum multitudine se confert ad tabernam. Ingressus 
triclinium, quod antea non viderat, angustiis loci obstupefactus, 
“Quid tibi vis? insane!” inquit. “Istudne omne spatium est, 
quod possides? Nonne dixisti te centum posse convivas excipere?” 

“Possum vero,” inquit Tullius suaviter, “si alii post alios 
cenatum venerint.” 


Compulsory Greek and Latin are phrases as irrelevant 
as compulsory warmth and light. Such things are not 
compulsory, they are only necessary. But it is our 
business to endeavour that there shall be, so far as pos- 
sible, no compulsory ignorance of them.—J. W. Mackail 
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Cicero the Pleader 


By JoHn Epmunp Barss 
The Loomis School, Windsor, Connecticut 

Recently I attended a debate between Loomis and a 
neighboring school. It was dreary, as such debates gen- 
erally are, because the debaters relied more on their 
weapons than on their use, as if a fencer expected to 
win by having three foils. ‘‘Facts’’ and the statements 
of ‘‘authorities’’ were flung back and forth, but few 
were skilful in dodging their impact, or showed adroit- 
ness in aiming their own missiles. Finally came the 
rebuttal, and a speaker instead of saying, ‘‘ My honorable 
opponent has made such-and-such a statement. But 
Senator So-and-So in his report has expressly declared 

..”’, remarked, ‘‘I wish I had all night to discuss this 
topic!’’ It was a transparent bluff, and there were 
smiles, but my heart leaped up nevertheless, because this 
boy had read Cicero, and I felt he was imitating Cicero’s 
technique. ‘‘For I have to speak of Pompey’s prowess, 
and with such a theme my only care must be not to 
weary you by using too many of the convincing argu- 
ments at my command.’’ 

Before the radio came, political arguments were 
spread, first, through newspapers and periodicals, second, 
in public meetings, third, through conversation. Prob- 
ably the second and third of these were the most potent, 
but the first affected the greatest number. Now we are 
back where conditions are like those in Cicero’s day, 
and the voice of the orator reaches and persuades more 
than are reached by any other means. The technique 
of persuasion by the spoken word has attained a new 
importance, both to those who listen and to those who 
would persuade; rhetoric has recovered its prestige. 

There is a story about a man who remembered Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s career as a lawyer. Someone asked him 
whether Lincoln generally won his cases. He answered, 
‘Yes, but then he always chose the right side.’’ I am 
willing to believe that Lincoln was both honest enough 
and shrewd enough to prefer to defend a just cause, but 
it is important to remember that not only may cunning 
enable one to ‘‘make the worse appear the better reason,”’ 
but that a good cause may be lost because its defender 
presented the facts badly. To ‘‘Truth is mighty and will 
prevail’’ we might well add, ‘‘unless defeated by the 
stupidity of its friends.’’ 

Cicero, like Lincoln, is famous for being a successful 
pleader. Is there any part of a school curriculum which 
offers a better opportunity for teaching our pupils the 
essentials of convincing argument than that allotted to 
the Orations of Cicero? If from the beginning we ask 
them, ‘‘What did Cicero actually say? Why did he 
say it in this way? Why did he say it at this point?’’ 
we shall be using an approach that is interesting because, 
among other things, it makes it clear that the Orations 
were not primarily composed to win admiration for their 
style, however much Cicero doubtless did pride himself 
on the graces of his eloquence, but to cause those who 
heard him to agree with him and to act accordingly. 

Many ways of developing this method will suggest 
themselves. Again it is a case of non tam copia quam 
modus. I shall only name a few. It will be instructive, 
for instance, to compare the exordia. It is easy to see 
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why, in the First Catilinarian, Cicero pounced on his 
prey without warning. The very sound of the words is 
effective. I once scattered a swarm of little beggar boys 
in Italy by shouting at them in my most savage tones, 
Quo usque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? 
Believe it or not! But what of the exordium to the 
Manilian Law—‘‘beginning doubtfully and far away’’? 
Perhaps the speaker was merely stalling until the audi- 
ence became quiet. And yet, is there not something in 
the frequens conspectus vester .. . twcundissimus, which 
may have awakened a response not unlike that which, 
whatever our views, we give to ‘‘My friends,’’ when 
we hear that preface to the ‘‘Come, let us reason to- 
gether’’ of a ‘‘Fireside Chat’’? When one stops to 
consider, which couldn’t be done when listening to a 
speech, does one really believe that it was principle and 
principle alone which kept Cicero out of the political 
arena until the office sought the man? And again, 
‘*Until you insisted—and three times running, by Jove! 
—that I should accept an office which makes me eligible 
to address you here, I did not dream of such an honor, 
because I felt that only the best product of the best 
brains was good enough for you’’—this may not reek of 
sincerity as we read it, but can one doubt that Cicero 
could utter this so seriously and modestly that not only 
did the crowd admire his attitude, but felt the pleasant 
implication about themselves, without being conscious 
that they were flattered? Or take the Third Catilinarian: 
men’s hearts still failing them for fear. But what says 
the great leader? Rem publicam, Quirites, and the rest 
—bugles singing of victory! ‘‘Who’s afraid? Cicero, 
he’s our man!’’ And so forth. 

Some attention may be given to the element of timing. 
Suppose Cicero had begun the Manilian Law with his 
remarks on the appointment of Gabinius. I suspect the 
booing would have begun within a minute. But after 
the great ‘‘build-up’’ for Pompey, Cicero can take 
Gabinius’ ease in his stride, override constitutional objee- 
tions with ‘‘What a shameful attitude!’’ and a threat 
to the tribunes that they’d better have a care, or else !— 
and hurry away from a matter with which he is in no 
great sympathy, before the audience has time (he hopes) 
to see how specious is his argument. 

Such is the art of the orator—the pleader: to conceal 
a weak argument in a mist of shimmering words, or to be 
simplicity’s self when his building needs no buttress! 
Read again the description of the examination of those 
‘‘ecaught with the goods’’ at the Mulvian Bridge. He 
must not be dull, he must not antagonize, he must be 
everything which made Quintilian feel that in describing 
the education of the orator he was describing the most 
practical training for—dare one venture to say, the most 
important executive? We give courses in Public Speak- 
ing. Why? At least for ends which may be reached 
with more assurance if we study the speeches of Cicero, 
a master whose technique is still unsurpassed. 


Please accept my thanks for the copies of the CLas- 
SICAL BULLETIN, which is, as always, splendid. A lover 
of the classies is heartened by the enthusiasm and hope 
for the future revealed in each article. I trust the per- 
formances at Regis and at St. Isaac Jogues will have 
many imitators. (Sr. A.) 
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Editorial 

After nearly fifteen years of service it may not be 
amiss to glance at what has been achieved or at least 
attempted in the CLasstcaL BULLETIN. 

Obviously, our aim has been to suit the CLAssicaL 
BuLLetIN to the interests nearest to the hearts of 
secondary school teachers. We have, therefore, in the 
main, abstained from discussing points that are of im- 
portance to advanced classicists only. We have tried 
to do several things: to bring out, with a dash of fresh- 
ness, the art and beauty of the old masters; to show 
that there is benefit and pleasure in classical study even 
for those who do not specialize in one or other field of 
research; to hearten those who are fighting in the 
trenches, by pointing out that their work is cultural 
work of the first rank. We have also had a sprinkling 
of short pedagogical papers. A final important point in 
our program has been to insist that, while Latin and 
Greek should be made attractive, accuracy and thor- 
oughness must not be sacrificed. 

A program such as this implies a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility, a real will to be helpful, and not a little 
buoyancy. But this is no more than what any classical 
teacher must possess to be successful. Among the ‘‘Un- 
assigned Fragments’’ of Ennius, that wise old man of 
epic and dramatic fame, there is one that comes home 
with unusual force to the teacher of the classics. It is 
the teacher’s privilege ‘‘kindly to point the way to 
wanderers,’’ and he finds joy in realizing that, whilst 
‘he kindles the light from the light that is his own, it 
nonetheless continues to shine for himself.’’ Not only 
does he not lose any of it by kindling it in others, but 
he actually makes it brighter in himself. Docendo 
discimus. It is this same relation of teacher to pupil, of 
‘‘ouide’’ to ‘‘wanderer,’”’ that exists between a classical 
magazine and its host of readers. We give, and we are 


benefited in the giving. Says Ennius: 
Homo, qui erranti comiter monstrat viam, 
quasi lumen de suo lumine accendat, facit ; 
nihilo minus ipsi lucet, cum illi accenderit. 
(Loeb. Fr. 412-4) 
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We do not forget, of course, that, as classical teachers, 
we are primarily EDUCATORS. It is a duty and a price- 
less privilege to enable young persons, both by what we 
teach and by the method of teaching, to become educated 
men and women. This is the lumen that lights up our path: 


Hoe opus, hoe studium parvi properemus et ampli, 
nam patriae volumus, nam vobis vivere cari. 


Plato, Aristotle, Cicero 


There was a time when Plato saw no use in rhetoric, 
that ‘‘artificer of persuasion.’’ His lofty soul had a 
deep distrust of certain devices recommended by the 
technical manuals then in vogue, and rebelled against 
the insincerity which underlay—so he judged—the efforts 
of the Sophists to press their spoken words upon a 
gullible audience. But the truth dawned upon him, and 
in the Phaedrus he traced the outlines of a higher 
rhetoric, a real ‘‘art’’ of speaking, that might be enlisted 
in the service of right and truth. 

Aristotle caught the accents of the master, and, in a 
manner all his own, developed Plato’s thoughts in his 
Rhetoric or Handbook of Public Speaking. In a memo- 
rable passage of the first chapter of the first book, he 
points out ‘‘Four Uses of Rhetoric.’’ Its first use is, 
he says, to prevent the triumph of fraud and injustice. 
‘Truth and justice,’’? he argues with commendable 
optimism due to his keen insight into human nature, 
‘*have an innate tendency to prevail over their opposites; 
consequently, if in any given case they do not prevail, 
it is the fault of the speaker,’’ for he should have em- 
ployed rhetoric to win the victory. This statement of 
Aristotle points out, once for all, where sophistry and 
the rightful use of rhetoric part company. 

Cicero, though loyal in the main to the ideal set up 
by Aristotle, yielded at times to distressing circum- 
stances and—swerved. 


Horace—As He Really Was 


In his review of Professor Rand’s bimillennial contribu- 
tion, A Toast to Horace (See Classical Philology, Vol. 
XXXITI, Oct., 1938, p. 437), Professor Laing presents 
this exquisite cameo of Horace: 


There have been many greater lyric poets than he both in ancient 
and in modern times, but none to whom readers return with more 
pleasure. His philosophy is of the simplest, and yet it has had 
untold influence on the lives of innumerable men down through 
the ages. His literary criticism was largely based on that of 
his predecessors, but it was the form which he gave it that 
became most widely established as a classic standard. He is 
unique. In the whole history of literature no other poet has gone 
so far, attained such influence without some notable pre-eminence 
of gift. Facility, adaptability, shrewd judgment of men and things, 
genial temperament, tolerant and humorous outlook have taken 
the place of greater talents and endeared him to his readers. As 
Rand says toward the end of his essay: “The quintessence of the 
moral wisdom of the ancient world has somehow been distilled 
by Horace and treasured in a tiny jar.” 


Everywhere we see that knowledge is being substituted 
for discipline, and breadth for accuracy, that the unique 
value of classical training is being sacrificed in a vain 
effort to assimilate its methods to those of other subjects 
vaguely called scientific—John Burnet 
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Achilles’ Dependence on the Gods! 
By A. M. Zamrara, S. J. 
Milford Novitiate, Milford, Ohio 

Achilles is Homer’s supreme creation. As Virgil’s 
ideal Roman is pius Aeneas, so Homer’s ideal Greek is 
Achilles. Studies in abundance, interpreting the pietas 
of Aeneas, have shown Virgil’s hero as pre-eminently 
devoted to the gods, conscious of a divine mission he is 
to accomplish, constantly seeking divine guidance, and 
faithfully following it in every detail. Limiting our- 
selves to those passages of the Iliad in which Achilles 
is prominent in word and action—for surely in deed 
and speech character best reveals itself—we shall try to 
see whether Achilles, like pius Aeneas, is conspicuously 
conscious of a dependence on the gods, or whether 
Professor Bowra is perhaps correct in all but ignoring 
this aspect of Homer’s ideal of the Greek character.” 

We find Achilles explicitly attributing the plague to 
Apollo. The setting is intensely dramatic. For nine long 
days had funeral pyres been burning continuously 
throughout the Greek camp; on the tenth day, Achilles 
summons a general assembly and there asks that some 
priest or seer or dream interpreter ‘‘shall say wherefore 
Phoebus Apollo is so wroth, whether he blame us by 
reason of vow or heeatomb; if perchance he would 
accept the savour of lambs—or unblemished goats, and 
so would take away the pestilence from us’’ (1 :64-67).* 

We also find Achilles here and there incidentally 
referring to ‘‘Zeus that thundereth on high’’ (1:354), 
‘the son of Kronos, high lord of the storm cloud”’ 
(1:397), ‘‘Zeus, whose joy is in the lightning’’ (24:529). 
However, as he is not explicitly speaking of storms in 
the context, his use of these epithets does not of neces- 
sity imply that he was consciously attributing such 
phenomena to Zeus.4 

Secondly, there are instances in which Achilles 
acknowledges that man’s personal qualities of body and 
mind are from the gods. In Book 23, in announcing 
the prizes for the boxing match, he says: ‘‘He to whom 
Apollo shall grant endurance to the end... let him 
take the sturdy mule and return with her to his tent”’ 
(23 :660-662). In Book 1, he aecepts without retort 
Agamemnon’s reminder, ‘‘Though thou be very strong, 
yet that I ween is a gift to thee of god’’ (1:178), and 
again, from Agamemnon, ‘‘The immortal gods made him 
a spearman’’ (1:290). 

Thirdly, Achilles refers to the gods such external 
events as glory, victory, defeat, and death. His con- 
suming ambition was to win great glory. For that he 
had come to Troy (9:410-415). He was, and he knew 
it, the best fighter in the Greek army, and was indis- 
pensable for victory over the Trojans. Agamemnon, 
however, treats him with contemptuous scorn and takes 
away his prize of honor. That made Achilles rage with 
fierce anger. Yet in relating the incident to his mother, 
Thetis, he speaks of Zeus as the ultimate cause of that 
humiliation. ‘‘Honour at least ought the Olympian to 
have granted me, even Zeus that thundereth on high, 
but now doth he not honour me, not one whit.’’ (1:353f.) 


His success in Lyrnessus, his slaying of many 
Trojans, his final victory over Hector—due to his own 
abounding strength, and fleetness of foot, and surpassing 
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skill—Achilles refers uniformly to Zeus and the other 
gods. ‘‘Thence fleddest thou to Lyrnessus,’’ he says to 
a Trojan hero, ‘‘but I wasted it, having fought against 
it with the help of Athene and of Father Zeus .. . only 
thee Zeus shielded, and other gods. But not this time, 
methinks, shall they shield thee, as thou imaginest in 
thy heart’’ (20:191-195). Frenzied with anger at the 
Trojans for the death of his friend Patroclus, he comes 
upon Lycaon, son of Priam, who begs to be spared. 
‘*Now there is none shall eseape death,’’ rejoins Achilles, 
‘‘whomsoever before Ilios God shall deliver into my 
hands’’ (21:103f.). In his final encounter with Hector, 
slayer of Patroclus, he exclaims: ‘‘No longer is there 
any way of escape for thee, but Pallas Athene will 
straightway subdue thee to my spear’’ (22:270f.). And 
when his spear, thrown with deadly accuracy at the 
one tiny spot not covered ‘‘by the fair bronze armor’’ 
laid Hector low, Achilles announced to his comrades, 
‘the gods have vouchsafed to vanquish this man’’ 
(22 :379£.) .5 

Not only his own victories, but Hector’s as well, does 
Achilles attribute to the gods: ‘‘But now they lie 
mangled in the field—even they whom Hector, son of 
Priam, slew, when Zeus gave him glory’”’ (19:208f.). 
His own death, too, though it is to be at the hands of 
Paris at the Skaean gate, he refers to the powers above: 
‘‘My death I will accept whensoever Zeus and the other 
immortal gods are minded to accomplish it’’ (22:365f., 
and 18:115f.).® 

Even future events which are the result of a long 
series of human actions Achilles asks Zeus to accomplish 
for him. In Book 1, he asks his mother, Thetis, ‘‘to sit 
by him [Zeus] and clasp his knees, if perchance he will 
give succour to the Trojans, and for the Achaeans hem 
them among their ships’ sterns about the bay—given 
over to slaughter’’ (1:407-410). On this defeat depend 
the development of the plot of the Iliad and Patroclus’ 
fatal donning of Achilles’ armor. 

In Book 18, Achilles acknowledges that this prayer 
for the defeat of the Greek host has been answered fully: 
‘“My mother, that prayer truly hath the Olympian ac- 
complished for me’’ (18:79). He prays and offers saeri- 
fice to Zeus at another decisive moment in the plot, when 
yielding to Patroclus’ pleadings he sends him into battle, 
accoutred in his own armor, at the head of fifty times 
fifty men (16:1-199). Though the Greek ships have 
already been set afire and every moment is precious, 
Achilles ‘‘first aroused the heart and valour of each of 
them,’’ and then, ‘‘went into his hut and opened the lid 
of a fair and well wrought coffer . . . Therein he had 
a fair-fashioned cup, and neither was any other man 
wont to drink therefrom the bright wine, nor to any 
other god was he wont to do libation therewith, save to 
Zeus the Father only. This cup he took from the coffer, 
and first purified it with brimstone, and then washed it 
in fair streams of water and himself washed his hands 
—and drew bright wine. Then prayed he standing in 
the mid-court and poured forth the wine, looking up to 
heaven, and Zeus that hath joy of the thunder was ware of 
him,’’ (note the solemnity of the occasion and Achilles’ 
full consciousness of every act and word)—‘‘ King Zeus, 
Dodonaean, Pelasgian ..., even as once thou didst hear 
my voice in prayer and didst honour me, and mightily 
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afflict the host of the Achaeans,—even now, too, fulfill for 
me this my desire...To him [my comrade] do thou speed 
the victory, O far-seeing Zeus, and strengthen his heart 
within him . . . But when he has driven from the ships 
the war and din of battle, scatheless then let him return 
to me at the swift ships with all his arms, and his 
comrades that fight hand to hand”’ (16:210-248). Pius 
Aeneas was never more reverent, nor expressed with 
greater sincerity more whole-hearted dependence on the 
higher powers. 

Fourthly, Achilles recognizes the dependence of man’s 
inmost sanctuary, his free will, on Zeus and the other 
gods. Of his own fierce rage at Agamemnon he says: 
‘‘F'ather Zeus, sore madness dealest thou verily to men. 
Never could the son of Atreus have so stirred the soul 
within my breast, nor led off the damsel implacably 
against my will, had not Zeus willed that on many of 
the Achaeans death should come’’ (19:270-274). In 
Book 9, Achilles attributes Agamemnon’s conduct during 
that quarrel to the will of Zeus: ‘‘Zeus, the lord of 
counsel,—hath taken away his wits’’ (9:377).7 

Moreover, Achilles considers that men are in duty 
bound to obey the commands of the gods, and himself 
sets an excellent example. He calls the assembly in 
Book 1 to ask that some interpreter of the divine will 
make known Apollo’s grievance. Though fiercely angry, 
he stays his hand and pushes back his sword into its 
scabbard at Athene’s command: ‘‘Goddess, needs must 
a man obey the saying of you twain, even though he be 
wroth at heart, for so is the better way. Whosoever 
obeyeth the gods, to him they gladly hearken’’ (1:216- 
18). And when his mother brings Zeus’ command to 
him: ‘‘But hearken forthwith to me,’’ she says, ‘‘for I 
am a messenger of Zeus to thee . . . Come restore Hector 
and take ransom for the dead’’ (24:133), though he 
had uncompromisingly rejected Hector’s dying plea for 
burial, and though for ten days he foully mistreated 
Hector’s body to sate his vengeance and assuage his 
fierce sorrow for Patroclus, he obeys at once, unquestion- 
ingly: ‘‘So be it: whoso bringeth ransom let him take 
back the dead, if verily with heart’s intent the Olympian 
biddeth it himself’’ (24:139f.).8 

In Achilles’ conduct towards the river god Skaman- 
dros, however, some commentators, Heyne,? Van Leeu- 
wen,!° ¢, g., find an act of disobedience to a higher 
power. The blood of Trojans slain by Achilles was be- 
fouling the waters of Skamandros. Skamandros angrily 
aceosts Achilles: ‘‘If indeed the son of Kronos hath 
delivered thee all the Trojans to destroy, at least drive 
them forth from me and do thy grim deed on the plain 
...’ (21:216f.). To which Achilles promptly replies: 
‘*So be it, heaven-sprung, even as thou biddest. But the 
proud Trojans I will not cease from slaying until I have 
driven them into their city . . .’’ (21:223-225), and 
‘‘Achilles sprang from the bank and leapt into his 
midst’’ (21:233). Quite obviously Achilles means what 
he says, and jumps into the river to drive the Trojans 
in it to the bank where he may slay them in accordance 
with Skamandros’ behest. It appears a strange misin- 
terpretation to see irony in Achilles’ words, and dis- 
obedience in his action. The passage is rather a strong 
confirmation of Achilles’ habitual obedience to higher 
powers. 
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On the other hand, another passage commonly in- 
terpreted as an instance of Achilles’ whole-hearted 
obedience to gods, contains, to my mind, actual disobedi- 
ence, though not clearly recognized as such by Achilles, 
because he is at the time under the influence of fierce 
anger. This disobedience is such that it sets in motion 
the entire action of the Iliad, and sets in bold relief 
Achilles’ final act of obedience in his hour of triumph. 

In the quarrel scene of Book 1, Athene said to 
Achilles: ‘‘I came from heaven to stay thine anger... 
Go now, cease from strife, and let not thine hand draw 
the sword’’ (1:207-210). And Achilles ‘‘stayed his heavy 
hand on the silver hilt, and thrust the great sword back 
into the sheath, and was not disobedient to the saying 
of Athene’’ (1:219-221). Yet in the next verse we read 
that he ‘‘in no wise ceased from anger’’ (1:224). And 
so it seems clear to me that Achilles obeyed in part,— 
‘‘he thrust the great sword back’’—and disobeyed in 
part,—he ‘‘in no wise ceased from anger’’ (1:224).11 
And when later, goodly gifts were offered by Agamem- 
non, many times more than the threefold measure 
promised him by Athene, Achilles even then ‘‘in no wise 
ceased from anger.’’ And it is only when in the twenty- 
fourth book he finally by a heroic act of obedience gave 
up Hector’s body to Priam and in all wise ceased from 
anger, that the Iliad is duly concluded. 

That remarkable meeting of Achilles and Priam forms 
a natural conclusion to this paper. Priam is bent low 
at Achilles’ feet,—Priam weeping for Hector, Achilles 
weeping now for his own father and now again for 
Patroclus. ‘‘Then Achilles sprang from his seat and 
raised the old man by the hand, pitying his hoary head 
and hoary beard, and spake unto him winged words and 
said: ‘Ah hapless, many ill things verily thou hast en- 
dured in thy heart .. . This is the lot the gods have spun 
for miserable men that they should live in pain... For 
two urns stand upon the floor of Zeus filled with his evil 
gifts, and one with blessings. To whomsoever Zeus 
whose joy is in the lightning dealeth a mingled lot, that 


-man chanceth now upon ill and now again on good, but 


to whom he giveth but of the bad kind, him he bringeth 
to scorn, and evil famine chaseth him over the goodly 
earth and he is a wanderer honoured of neither gods 
nor men’ ”’ (24:515-533). 

Here briefly is Achilles’ philosophy of life: All human 
life, all its joys and sorrows, depend upon the will of 
Zeus. Achilles further exemplifies this principle by his 
own father’s life, his own life, and Priam’s (24:534- 
548). No less sincerely than pius Aeneas does Achilles 
see the workings of a divine will, a divine providence in 
the whole of human existence. He is showing the uni- 
versal application of Homer’s theme stated in the open- 
ing verses of the Iliad: ‘‘And so the counsel of Zeus 
wrought out its accomplishment from the day when first 
strife parted Atrides king of men and noble Achilles” 
(1:5-7). Not only in this strife, but in the whole of every 
human life, is the counsel of Zeus accomplished. Such 
is the sense of dependence on the gods in Homer’s 
Achilles, Homer’s ‘‘ideal of the Greek character.’’ 


1 Read at the Annual Meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, Iowa City, Iowa, April 14-16, 1938. 

2C. M. Bowra, Tradition and Design in the Iliad; The Claren- 
don Press (1930); cf. Ch. IX. In seven pages (193-200) that 
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sum up Achilles’ character, less than two lines are devoted to his 
dependence .on the gods. 

3 This and all the subsequent passages of the Iliad quoted in 
this paper are taken from The Iliad of Homer by Lang, Leaf, and 
Myers. By permission of The Macmillan Company. 

4 Achilles does, however, explicitly pray to the winds, Boreas 
and Zephyros, in 23:194-198. 

5 Moreover, in 1:128f., he refers the future capture of a Trojan 
city to Zeus; his failure to slay Hector in an earlier encounter, to 
Apollo (20:449-451); his hope of slaying Hector another time, 
to a god (20:452f.) ; his own great glory, to Zeus (9:608). 

6In wishing that Briseis were dead, he mentions the goddess 
Artemis as the agent of that death (19:59); Niobe’s twelve 
children were slain by Apollo and Artemis (24:603-606); his 
own impending disgraceful death by drowning he refers to Father 
Zeus (21:273, 281); he prays that the gods may accomplish the 
death of Trojans and Argives (16:97-100). He attributes Priam’s 
safe passage through the Greek camp to a god (24:563f.); the 
success of his own proposed return home to Poseidon (9:362) 
and to the gods (9:393); his mother’s marriage to Peleus, to 
the gods (18:85). 

7 Therefore are he and Agamemnon mere puppets? No. Achilles 
states his own freedom and self-determination as clearly as Zeus’ 
supreme ordinance or providence. Cf. the quotations in the fol- 
lowing paragraph of this paper. 

8 Lest in a fit of anger Achilles transgress Zeus’ command, he 
carefully forestalls, during his meeting with Priam, all occasions 
in which he might lose his temper. Cf. 24:560-570. Moreover, his 
sacred oaths are absolutely trusted, e. g., by Calchas (1:76-100) ; 
by Hector (22:254f.). 

9C. G. Heyne, Homeri Ilias, Oxonii (1834), ad 21:221 sqq., 
“Sareastice respondet Achilles.” 

10 J. Van Leeuwen J. F’., [lias cum Prolegomenis, Notis Criticis, 
Commentariis Exegeticis; Lugduni Batavorum (1912), p. 749, 
note on 21:223-226: “Irridentis verba. Etiam dei fluvii jussa 
plane contemnit Achilles furore martio abreptus. Cf. vs. 130 et 
192.” Cf. a similar explanation in Walter Leaf, The Iliad; Mac- 
millan, London (1888), II, 328. 


11 Homer, however, uses pévoc in v. 207, Zpic in v. 210, and 
xXOAog in v. 224; but the same verb Anjyy@ in vv. 210 and 224. 


Cicero at the College of Saint Teresa 


By Sister M. Pascau 
Winona, Minn. 

In my college three courses in Cicero are offered: 
Selected Letters, De Amicitia, and De Senectute, and, 
for those who have not had a course in high school, a 
course in Cicero’s Orations. 


Despite the fact that elementary courses in Cicero 
are not as well attended as courses in Horace, Virgil, 
Pliny, and others, the trend of the times would seem to 
indicate that for the best interest of the Latin student, 
as well as for the preservation of Latin in the curriculum, 
it behooves the defender of the classical languages, both 
in high school and in college, to hold to more Cicero 
rather than less. 


Why is more Cicero for the best interest of the stu- 
dent? Ancient history as a separate course has prac- 
tically disappeared from the curriculum of the secondary 
school! and is only required in college for a history 
major. The Orations and Letters of Cicero cover a period 
in history absolutely vital to an understanding of later 
history and literature. A fairly good outline of the 
period will be learned from the text, but for the inter- 
ested teacher an opportunity is afforded for developing 
amore complete background, thereby supplying a ‘‘miss- 
ing link.’’ 

Again, if we are to combat our latest opponents, the 
enthusiasts who would crowd the curriculum with social 
studies, at the expense of languages in general and the 
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classical languages in particular, by assuming the role of 
Social Science teachers ‘‘par excellence,’’ Cicero is our 
best weapon. Social Science is a study which deals with 
man’s relation to his fellow man, not only in the present 
but also in the past. What author, Latin or otherwise, 
will bring us into contact with problems more nearly 
identical with those of our own day than Cicero? 


1Out of a class of twenty-seven in Freshman College Latin this 
semester, only two had Ancient History. 

[Ed. Note. Will other teachers be so kind as to send us similar 
brief descriptions of their Cicero courses ?] 


De Ciceronis Morte 

The subjoined twenty-five hexameters on Cicero’s 
Death are all that is extant of the poetry of Cornelius 
Severus,! a contemporary of Ovid. He is credited with 
three poems in the epic manner: Bellum Siculum, which 
dealt with the war between Octavius and Sextus Pompey ; 
Carmen Regale, a poem on the Kings; and Res Romanae. 
Ovid thought highly of his inventive genius: fertile 
pectus habes.? Quintilian says that, if his Bellum Siculum 
had all been written in the same style as his first book, 
he would have ranked second to Vergil. The fragment 
on Cicero’s Death has been preserved by Seneca the 
Elder. With fine dramatic instinct the poet seizes upon 
the sight of Cicero’s disfigured head, exposed for ill- 
treatment on the Rostra where he had so often addressed 
the people, as the proper moment for a brief but fervent 
eulogy of the great Roman. 


Oraque magnanimum spirantia paene virorum 
In rostris iacuere suis; sed enim abstulit omnes, 
Tanquam sola foret, rapti3 Ciceronis imago. 
Tune redeunt animis ingentia consulis acta, 
Turataeque manus, deprensaque foedera noxae, 
Patriciumque nefas exactum; poena Cethegit 
Deiectusque redit votis Catilina nefandis. 
Quid favor aut coetus, pleni quid honoribus anni 
Profuerant, sacris et vota5 quid artibus aetas? 
Abstulit una dies aevi decus, ictaque luctu 
Conticuit Latiae tristis6 facundia linguae. 
Unica sollicitis quondam tutela salusque, 
Egregium semper patriae caput, ille senatus 
Vindex, ille fori, legum iurisque togaeque 
Publica vox, saevis aeternum obmutuit armis! 
Informes vultus, sparsamque cruore nefando 
Canitiem, sacrasque manus operumque? ministras 
Tantorum, pedibus civis8 proiecta superbis 
Proculeavit ovans nec lubrica fata deosque 
Respexit! Nullo luet hoe Antonius aevo. 
Hoe nec in Emathio9 mitis victoria Perse, 
Nec tibi, dire Syphax, non fecit, false Philippe: 
Inque triumphato ludibria iuncta Iugurtha 
Afuerunt, nostraeque cadens ferus Hannibal irae10 
Membra tamen Stygias tulit inviolata sub umbras.11 
Seneca Suas. VI, 25. 


1See Maurice Rat, Anthologie des Poétes Latins (Paris: 
Garnier), II, pp. 2-5. 

2 Ex Ponto IV, ii: vates magnorum maxime regum; see also 
ib., xvi, 9. 

3 Sc.: immatura morte indignissime e vita rapti. 

4The senator who was to have charge of the assassination of 
Cicero. See Catil, III. 

5 Participle perfect passive, in agreement with aetas. 

6 Join luctu tristis. 

7 Opus, and opusculum, of literary works, can be traced back to 
Cicero and Varro. 

8 Antonius. 

9 Emathius = “>*acedonian.” 
Syphax: king of Numidia. 

10 Cadens irae; as we say: “falling a victim to one’s anger.” 

11Seneca: Nemo ex tot disertissimis viris melius Ciceronis 
mortem deploravit quam Severus Cornelius. Cf. Quintilian X, i, 89. 


Perse: ablative of Perseus. 
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Latin in the Sixth Grade 


By Sister AGNES DE SALES MoLYNEUX 
College of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio 
Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio 


Sometimes even deans are nice. Or are they only wily? 
Since another scholastic year is about to begin, I had 
better leave the first opinion stand. At any rate, since 
I had to teach this summer, I was consoled by the subject 
chosen—Liturgical Latin. The students were nuns with 
several years of teaching experience. Their enthusiasm 
at least equaled that of the lay students.1_ For the 
moment, however, I am concerned only with the response 
of Sixth Grade teachers to the query, ‘‘What is your 
opinion regarding the feasibility of teaching pre-liturgi- 
eal Latin in your Grade?”’ 


The answers showed a remarkable unanimity, the 
result, I assured myself by inquiry, of individual experi- 
ence and not of conference. Here are excerpts from the 
replies: 

“As regards Sixth Grade pupils, I know from actual experience 
that they love Latin. To arouse interest in the acquisition of new 
words, I wrote a few Latin stems on the board, and after dis- 
cussing their meaning, asked the pupils to see how many English 
words they could find that are built from them. Immediately 
they consulted dictionaries, glossaries, etc., and soon had a long 
list. They were spellbound . . . Occasionally their history text 
uses Latin expressions—‘E pluribus unum,’ ‘Veni, vidi, vici,’ 
‘Magna Charta,’ ‘A. D.,’ ‘B. C.’. They were proud of knowing the 
meaning of these and took delight in repeating them.” 

“The Latin Missal suggests itself as a most suitable textbook. 
But here we meet a barrier—a language foreign to the child. 
But if we hope to give him a right attitude toward the glorious 
unity of the Church, we might begin by giving him a right 
attitude toward the universal language of the liturgy ... Sixth 
Grade children are ripe for it. A diseussiun of our national 
motto, ‘E pluribus unum,’ naturally includes the question, ‘How 
many words do you know that are related to pluribus? To unum? 
Eyes open wide as we present challenge after challenge for 
further discoveries in the world of words.” 

“The chief objection to the introduction of pre-liturgical Latin 
here is that the child mind is already overburdened by the 
curriculum as it now stands. But the ingenious teacher will recog- 
nize the endless possibilities of integrating this subject .. .” 

“Sixth Grade youngsters are in a particularly receptive stage. 
Once they are shown (And this course shows it!) that Latin is 
not a hydra-headed monster, they will turn in friendliness toward 
a language that is theirs by a twofold inheritance.” 


Rey. Carl J. Ryan, Ph. D., Superintendent of Schools 
in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, has consented to have 
this course tested in the Sixth Grade of two schools 
during the coming year. I regard this experiment as 
weighted with major possibilities in both the religious 
and the cultural life of our pupils: in the first, because 
it will render possible an intelligent participation in the 
liturgy at a stage when habits are easily formed; in the 
second, because it will, I believe, lead to the return of 
classical Latin in High School and College—in other 
words, to the restoration to our young people of that 
tool which is the sine qua non of Christian culture. 


1 [See “An Experiment in Pre-liturgical Latin,’ and “Latin— 
More Warmly Human,” by the same writer, published in the 
CLASSICAL BULLETIN for October and November.—Ed. Note.] 


Not “Comme Chez Nous” 


‘‘The stipend attached to Quintilian’s chair (as Pro- 
fessor of Rhetorie at Rome) was equivalent to nearly 
£900 per annum, and this was supplemented by the gifts 
of grateful clients and pupils.’’ W. M. Smail, Quintilian 
on Education (The Clarendon Press: 1938). 
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Blame Is Safer Than Praise 


Our strength grows out of our weakness. The indignation which 
arms itself with secret forces does not awaken until we are pricked 
and stung and sorely assailed. A great man is always willing to 
be little. Whilst he sits on the cushion of advantages, he goes to 
sleep. When he is pushed, tormented, defeated, he has a chance 
to learn something; he has been put on his wits, on his manhood; 
he has gained facts; learns his ignorance; is cured of the insanity 
of conceit; has got moderation and real skill. The wise man 
throws himself on the side of his assailants. It is more his interest 
than it is theirs to find his weak point. Blame is safer than 
praise. I hate to be defended in a newspaper. As long as all that is 
said is said against me, I feel a certain assurance of success. But as 
soon as honeyed words of praise are spoken for me, I feel as one 
that lies unprotected before his enemies. In general, every evil 
to which we do not succumb is a benefactor. As the Sandwich 
Islander believes that the strength and valor of the enemy he kills 
passes into himself, so we gain the strength of the temptation 
we resist. RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

Improbari Tutius Esse Quam Comprobari 


Docet Emersonius 


Virtus nostra e nostra nascitur infirmitate: indignatio 
enim illa, quae se nescio quibus! armat viribus, non 
prius fere? excitatur, quam vexari, pungi, graviter 
lacessi coepimus. Vir magnus esse parvus semper paratus 
est.* Qui, eum prosperis rebus utitur, quasi in pulvinari 
obdormiscit,4 idem pulsus, tortus, victus, hae arrepta 
oceasione discit aliquid :> suo ingenio niti atque virtute 
cogitur; quae acta sint, cognoscit; quot res et quantas 
ignoret, intellegit ;° a falsa de se opinione ad sanitatem 
redit; moderationem animi rerumque usum adeptus est. 
Vir sapiens ipse se infestis conspicit oculis: sua pluris 
interesse quam inimicorum existimat, qua in re sit in- 
firmior,? discere. Quare improbari tutius est’ quam 
probari omnibus. Vulgo purgari piget me. Dum quid- 
quid dicitur dicatur contra me, in quandam spem felicis 
exitus erigor: verbis melle dulcioribus cum laudant ac 
defendunt me, inermis ante hostium pedes iacere mihi 
videor. Profeecto, quodeunque malum vicimus e re nostra 
est.2 Quemadmodum Sanduvici vim atque virtutem 
hostium occisorum in se ipsi transire existimant, sic nos a 
superatis tentationibus sueum et sanguinem trahimus.!° 
Alternative versions. 1. occultis quibusdam. 2. tum tantum 
excitatur, cum, 3. satis habet esse parvus. 4. dum in rebus 
prosperis quasi in pulvinari resquiescit, dormitare incipit. 5. cum 
premitur ... , discendi datur copia; discendi habet facultatem. 
6. quam multarum rerum sit inscius, invenit. 7. qua parte sit 


infirmior. 8. plus prodest. 9. nobis prodest. 10. quo maiores 
tentationes superavimus, eo maiores vires colligimus. 


“Appreciations of Cicero” 

For convenient reference and ready classroom use, we 
know nothing better than the thirty pages (207-236) 
in Francis P. Donnelly’s Cicero’s Milo: A Rhetorical 
Commentary (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1935), which contain 
appreciations of Cicero as a speaker. The list of extracts 
(all done into English) begins with Cicero’s portrait of 
himself (from the Brutus and the Orator) and includes 
selections from Livy, Dio Cassius, Velleius Paterculus, 
Asconius, Pliny, Quintilian, Newman, Dunlop, Hollings, 
Boissier, Forsyth, Simeox, Trollope, Pierron, Wilkins, 
Cucheval, Pichon, Peterson, Dimsdale, Cruttwell, Laur- 
and, Fowler, Duff, Mackail, Humbert, Conway, Rolfe, 
Tenney Frank, Tacitus, and N. Abram. 

Professor John C. Rolfe’s Cicero and His Influence 
(‘‘Our Debt to Greece and Rome Series’’: Longmans, 
Green and Company) is, of course, in manibus omnium. 
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